TEACHING   IN   THE   INFANTS'    SCHOOL

ciples. Except for a few isolated pieces of material, the
didactic apparatus has largely fallen into disuse in the
Infants' School, and, at the present time, there appears
to be hardly a single elementary school class which
might be called in all respects a "Montessori" class.

So far we have dealt with the whole-hearted^ en-
thusiasts who adopted the principle of individual teach-
ing in its entirety; but it is more in accordance with our
English temperament to seek a compromise between
old and new ideas. Accordingly, many teachers
endeavoured to combine the best of apparently con-
flicting methods, viz. those of collective and individual
teaching. There were two types of organisation along
these lines, one in which all the work in the three "R's"
was done individually, while collective teaching was
retained for stoty-telling, music, physical and manual
activities; and, secondly, an organisation that had as its
foundation several approximately homogeneous groups
in each classroom, with a programme of closely related
group "and individual activity, not only in reading,
writing and number, but also for art and constructive
play activities. Collective lessons were retained only
for music, verse-speaking, poetry and story-telling,
where the value of the teaching is enhanced by
crowd emotion.

But the contribution made by Montessori to our
Infants* Schools must not be underestimated. It is no
exaggeration to say that she has influenced profoundly
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